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As far as we know it’s 
350 years since coffee 
first appeared in Bristol. 
Back then it played an 
important part in the 
business life of the ily, 
and, says Eugene 
(white, one sugar 
please), it still does 


à RISTOLIANS had their first 

W taste of coffee around about 

the first time they had a cup 

3 of tea - back in the reign of 
ie King Charles II. 

Charles’s queen, Portuguese Cath- 
erine of Braganza, introduced tea- 
drinking to polite British society, not 
long after coffee-drinking became 
fashionable. And where London led, 
Bristol would surely follow. 

We don’t know exactly when coffee 
first arrived in our city, but we do 
know that the first recorded mention 
of it was 350 years ago this year. 

According to ancient Council doc- 
uments, four men were prosecuted 
for selling beer and “coffey” without 
alicence in 1666. 

Coffee originated in the Middle 
East. According to a popular legend, 
it was discovered in the 9th century 
by an Ethiopian goatherd who no- 
ticed how excited his animals would 
get after eating coffee plant beans. 

By the 1600s it was being consumed 
throughout the Ottoman Empire, and 
from there spread to Italy through 
trading links between Turkey and 
Venice. The Dutch soon got in on the 
act and sought to grow it for them- 
selves in their colonies in Indonesia. 

Meanwhile, the British East India 
Company started bringing it to Bri- 
tain, and the first known coffee house 
in the country, the Queen’s Lane Cof- 
fee House in Oxford, opened in 1652. 

There were coffee houses in Lon- 
don within a few years and Bristol, 
being a port, was drinking the stuff 
not long after. 

We don’t know exactly when the 
first coffee house opened in Bristol. 
According to one source, the “Ele- 
phant” coffee house was in existence 
by 1677. 

These were turbulent times. While 
we might have visions of the Merry 
Monarch presiding over an equally 
Merry England, it really wasn’t like 
that. A bitter civil war was a recent 
memory, and it was now being played 
out in both politics and religion by 
Whig and Tory factions, and Bristol 
was more divided than many places. 

Soon it was said there were so 
many coffee houses in London that 
many were suspected of being venues 
for political intrigue and plotting. 
Bristol cannot have been much dif- 
ferent. 

They were also key to the growth of 
early newspapers, -which were 
eagerly read by customers. In fact, 
many of these broadsheets and 
pamphlets contained little in the way 
of “news” but plenty in the way of 
political agitation. 

The government recommended in 
1678 that no newsletter or pamphlet 

% should be permitted in a coffee house 

until it had first been read and ap- 

$ proved by the local mayor or alder- 
+ 


è Carwardines, 56 Corn Street, in the 1960s 


men. A generation later, they were 
still suspect places. 

The Rev William Goldwin in his 
“Poetical Description of Bristol” in 
1712 wrote: 

Here wise remarkers on the Church 
and state 

Over Turkish lap and smoky Whiffs 
debate. 

Here half-shut Authors in confusion 


lye, 

And kindling stuffs for Party Heats 
supply. 

Which is to say: these places are 
frequented by people who smoke, 
drink “Turkish lap” (i.e. coffee) and 
talk politics, their opinions stoked by 
miserable hacks whom Goldwin also 
called “pernicious scribblers”. 

How very different from our mod- 
ern and highly respected profession 
of journalism! (Or perhaps not ...) 

The first Bristol coffee shop we 
know much about is that of John 
Cooke. A will dated 1713 mentions “a 
corner messuage [i.e. property] in the 
Tolzey in All Saints parish, occupied 
by John Cooke as a coffee-house.” A 
few years later another legal doc- 
ument granted to Cooke “the great 
rooms called the old vestry, lying over 


the northward isle of*the church”, 


which also stated there was a right of 


Tage “up and down the stairs com- 
through a messuage called 
Cooke’ s Coffee House”. 

Cooke’s coffee house, in Corn 
Street in the heart of Bristol’s busi- 
ness district; was probably the most 
popular one in the city in its day. 

As much as anything else, the mer- 
chants of old probably welcomed the 
chance to do business indoors on cold 
days, rather than paying their money 
on the famous nails under the eaves 
of the Tolzey. 

There were-plenty of other coffee 
houses in 18th century Bristol, 
though. There was the Elephant in 
All Saints Lane, one on College Green 
(possibly called Wills’s), Little John’s 
Coffee House in Temple Street and St 
Michael’s in Maudlin Street where 
Andrew Hooke, himself a journalist 
(he founded a paper called the Bristol 
Oracle), taught geography three days 
a week in the 1740s after he was 
released from debtors’ prison. 

Hooke later started a coffee house 
of his own near the Exchange. First 
called Hooke’s, it later became the 
West Indian Coffee House. There 
were numerous others, including the 
famous Exchange Coffee House, in- 
corporated into the design of the 
building (now home to St Nicholas 


People used coffee houses to 
do business in the 18th century, 
and they do exactly the same 
nowadays. 

Go into pretty much any cafe in 
the middle of town in office hours 
and you’ll see people sat at the 
tables working on laptops and 
tablets. 

Like every other city in the 
developed world, Bristol has gone 
mad for coffee shops in recent 
decades. 

It’s long been said that the cafe 
is the new office. Some places, 
like the Watershed, for instance, 


Market) by John Wood. 

The American Coffee House in 
Broad Street was another famous 
one, run for a while by the father of 
the painter Sir Thomas Lawrence. 
But then Britain’s American colonies 
rebelled against the crown and so it 
was patriotically re-named the Brit- 
ish Coffee House. 

The popularity of coffee houses in 
Bristol was only partly down to the 
“Turkish lap”, which was relatively 
expensive. In one of those ab- 
surd restrictive business 
practices with which his- 
tory is littered, only cer- 
tain London merchants 
were permitted to 
roast coffee beans” 
until 1808, for which 


@ A plaque was 
unveiled on the side of 
no. 56 Corn Street in 
August 1950, presented by 
the Coffee Buyers’ Association. 
Stephen Carwardine made a speech 
in which he noted that in 1666, 
when coffee first appeared in Bristol 
it cost six shillings (0p) a pound, 
while coal cost two shillings and 
sixpence (12.5p) per ton. 
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seem to be more office than 
cafi ; 

Besides, in an economy in 
which many, the young in 
particular, do not have permanent 
full-time jobs, but are 
self-employed or move from one 
contract to another — they call it 
the “gig economy” — an actual 
office seems an unnecessary and 
cumbersome expense. 

But if this all seems very 
modern, think again. The Bristol 
coffee shop had an almost 
identical function as a place of 
business over 300 years ago. 


privilege their product was heavily 
taxed. Until then, Bristolians were 
treated to the ridiculous spectacle of 
beans arriving at the port, being 
shipped off to London for roasting, 
and then coming back again. 

The Society of Merchant Venturers 
were among those who lobbied for 
this to change. 

For many of their customers, the 
great thing about coffee houses was 

that they were not pubs. For cen- 
turies, inns, alehouses and 
taverns had been custom- 
ary venues for conduct- 
ing business, but if 
your brain was be- 
fuddled by alcohol, 
you might not make 
the best deal. 
Coffee, on the other 
hand, kept your mind 
sharp. It was not long 
before coffee houses 
were also being used for 
formal transactions, such as 
sales and auctions. BT has not found 
any direct evidence, but it stands to 
reason that plenty of business con- 
nected to the slave trade was trans- 
acted in Bristol’s coffee houses. 

These places also played a key role 

in the early development of news- 
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